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The tables given below show, respectively, total gifts 
to 25 communions for all purposes and for congregational 
expenses. 


TWENTY-FIVE PRoTESTANT Bopies 
Total Gifts For 


Total Gifts For Congregational 
All Purposes Expenses 

475,685,894.26 382,090,994.95 


These two tables show the effect of the depression in 
two ways. There has been a decline in total giving of 
about 43 per cent since 1928—although the actual figure 
is probably not quite that large because of the inclusion of 
trust funds that year. Contributions for congregational 
expenses have declined proportionately less than total con- 
tributions, and very much less than those for benevolences. 
4 There has been a slight gain in contributions in 1935 over 
4 1934, but the totals for 1935 are lower than for any year 
wf except 1934. 

No one communion has the highest per capita rate for 
each year. In 1928 the Moravians gave for all purposes 
$72.53—a figure which no church has come anywhere near 
equalling since then. It is not surprising that in that year 
¥ it had the highest rate for both congregational expenses 
and benevolences. In 1933 the Reformed Church in 
America had the highest total per capita rate ($23.58) 
and for congregational expenses as well ($19.19). For 


contributions and for congregational expenses: 


Per Capita CONTRIBUTIONS 


Congregational 

All Purposes Purposes 
30 $17.30 
19.02 14.56 


It must be noted that the peak in contributions does not 
come in the same year for all communions. For some it 
is 1928, for others as late as 1930. Some show a slight, 
but definite, improvement in 1935, others register a still 
lower decline. The per cent of change per capita for a 
number of the leading denominations has been analyzed. 
Only one shows a decline of less than 40 per cent. The 
per capita rate of the United Church of Canada was 36.5 
per cent lower in 1935 ($17.95) than it had been in its 
peak year, 1930 ($28.23). The United Brethren, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, United Presbyterian, Reformed in Amer- 
ica, Southern Baptists, Methodist South and the United 
Lutheran Church lost from 42 to 49 per cent. The Pres- 
byterian U. S., Congregationalists, Baptists of Ontario 
and Quebec, Disciples, and Presbyterian U.S.A. showed a 
loss of from 50 per cent to 53.7 per cent. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church showed a still greater loss of 63 per cent. 
Based on the phenomenally high 1928 figure the Moravian 
loss per capita ($15.79 in 1935) was 78 per cent. If the 
second highest figure is taken as the base ($30.59 in 1931) 
then the loss is about 48 per cent, which compares very 
creditably with that of the others. 

Nearly all of the communions have maintained their 
per capita contributions for congregational expenses bet- 
ter than those for benevolences. The United Church of 
Canada and the Reformed Church in America showed the 
least loss in congregational gifts, about 33 per cent in 1935 
as compared with the peak; the Methodist Episcopal and 
United Brethren each lost about 38 per cent; while the 
United Presbyterians, Presbyterian U.S.A., Presbyterian 
U.S., Congregationalists, Northern Baptists, Southern 
Baptists, Baptists of Ontario and Quebec, United Lu- 
theran, Southern Methodists, and Disciples lost from 41.6 
per cent to 51 per cent. The Protestant Episcopal loss 
was much greater—64.3 per cent of the peak—while the 
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Moravians based on the high figure of $48.77 for 1928 
lost three-quarters of their contributions. The Episco- 
palians were the only group which lost proportionately 
less on their benevolences than on contributions for con- 
gregational expenses. 

It should also be noted that the high point for benev- 
olences is often a different year from the one with the 
peak in contributions for congregational expenses. For 
the United Presbyterians benevolences have dropped very 
little lower proportionately than congregational expenses. 
For the United Church of Canada the change is only 
about eight per cent greater than that for congregational 
expenses. Most of the others lost from 56 per cent to 
75 per cent. 


How much do the different churches actually give per 
capita? The range is still wide, though not quite as wide 
as in 1928 when the Moravians gave $72.53 per capita 
and the Southern Baptists $10.62. In 1935 the highest 
total per capita rate was that of the Church of the Naza- 
rene, $26.77 and the lowest the Southern Baptists, $5.76. 

The highest per capita rate for congregational expenses 
for any single year is that of the Moravians in 1928, 
$48.77, but the Protestant Episcopal Church averaged 
over $30.00 for three years. In 1935 the Church of the 
Nazarene was highest, $22.95, and the Southern Baptists 
lowest, $5.76. 

In 1928 the Moravians gave $23.76 per capita for 
benevolences, and the Southern Baptists $2.09. In 1935 
the United Presbyterians gave for benevolences $7.18, and 
the Southern Baptists, $.99. 


Anglican Report on Church and State 


The Archbishops’ Commission on the Relations between 
Church and State has just issued its report. The Com- 
mission, which was appointed in 1930, included Viscount 
Cecil as chairman, the Archbishop of York, the Bishops 
of Carlisle and Chichester, as well as other prominent 
clergy and laymen. The appointment of this committee 
was due to the refusal of the House of Commons to ap- 
prove the revised Prayer Book in 1927 and 1928. Shortly 
after this occurred, the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
declared, with the concurrence of the diocesan bishops, 
that the Church must, “when its mind has been fully ascer- 
tained, retain its inalienable right, in loyalty to our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate its faith in him 
and to arrange for the expression of that Holy Faith in 
its form of worship.” 

The Church Times (London) characterizes the report 
as “a magnificent plea for the crown rights of the Church 
of Christ against the old Erastianism and the new tyranny 
of the totalitarian state.” 


The report declares: “The sovereignty of the state is 
confined within its natural frontiers. The Christian 
Church is universal in its scope and purpose. The obliga- 
tions which it recognizes and upholds, based ultimately 
upon the will of God, must continually transcend, and even 
sometimes contradict, the obligation to obey the will of the 
sovereign state. Christian faith claims to control after 
its own manner the whole of life. And vital Christianity 
refuses to be regarded as a department of civilized society. 
For it believes that it is more than a voluntary society. 
It is the Body of Christ, the organ of the will of the di- 
vine Lord.” 


The Commission considers that the modern form of the 
problem of church and state is the adjustment of the claims 


of “what should be two organs of the community engaged 
in a common spiritual task.” The Commission concludes 
that disestablishment is not the solution of the problem, 
Nevertheless, “we cannot admit that nowadays whatever 
may have been true in pre-Revolution times, a Parliament 
consisting of members professing any or no religion, and 
representing not only England, but Scotland, Wales and 
the North of Ireland as well, can be regarded as in any 
true sense the authorized mouthpiece of the laity of the 
Church of England. . . . We are clear that the present 
position is indefensible, and that no remedy can be satis- 
factory which does not recognize the inalienable right of 
the Church to decide all matters of doctrine and ritual 
uncontrolled by any authority not based upon membership 
of the Church. 


“That principle is not in any way inconsistent with the 
Royal Supremacy, for the sovereign is required by statute 
to join in communion with the Church of England as by 
law established, and the need of his assent to all ecclesi- 
astical legislation may therefore be properly maintained, 
But subject to the Royal Assent, legislation in matters of 
ritual and doctrine should remain in the hands of the 
bishops, clergy and laity of the Church, with due regard 
to their respective rights.” 

The Commission finds that the consent of Parliament 
ought not to be required for measures affecting only “the 
spiritual concerns of the Church,” i.e., doctrine, services 
and ceremonies. Therefore, it recommends that if such 
a measure is passed by the Church Assembly, if the dio- 
cesan conferences of at least three fourths of the dioceses 
of the provinces of Canterbury and York approve it by 
resolutions passed both before and after the action of the 
Church Assembly, and if the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons certify that “civil and secular 
interests” will not be substantially affected by it, and that 
it is in accordance with the “fundamental doctrines and 
principles of the Church of England,” then it may become 
law with the King’s assent. This very complicated ar- 
rangement is intended to make certain that the laity, bish- 
ops and clergy approve any such measure before its 
adoption. 


It should be noted that, according to English church 
law, the clergy are under a rigid obligation to “conform 
to the standard of the Acts of Uniformity.” Actually, 
however, “no one obeys the law so construed.” Provisions 
are made in the report to permit bishops to sanction devia- 
tions from the Prayer Book provided they are in con- 
formity with principles approved by the Church Assembly 
and are approved by the people of the parish. (Church 
Times, London, January 24, 1936.) 


Any arrangement to obviate the need for the consent 
of Parliament to changes in the church service has been 
vigorously opposed by the Non-Conformist churches and, 
indeed, by some sections of the Church of England. The 
Master of the Temple, the preacher to the lawyers of that 
section of the Inns of Court known as the Temple, dis- 
cusses this question at some length in the Spectator (Lon- 
don) of February 7. He comments that the Englishman 
“will never agree to the bishops and clergy having such an 
ultimate control over the national religion that the com- 
mon citizen cannot in the end have his say as to what he 
believes Christianity to be. 

“This is the real inwardness of the whole difficulty as 
between the organized Church and Parliament. Rightly 
or wrongly, Parliament believes that it knows what Chris- 
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tianity is. It is willing to recognize and respect the con- 
stituted authorities of the Church as experts in the re- 
ligious life, but it will never consent, so long as there is 
a National Church, to abandon its claim to have a final 
say as to whether the proposals of the Church authorities 
are or are not to be taken and held as the utterance of the 
national conscience on the fundamentals of religion.” The 
layman, he finds, lacks confidence in “the Church Assem- 
bly, as being really representative of the lay mind, and in 
the bishops, as being really willing and able to control the 
Romeward drift in the Church.” 

The Rev. Principal Henry Townsend of Manchester 
criticizes the report from the Non-Conformist viewpoint 
in the British Weekly (London) of February 13. He 
complains that the Archbishops’ Commission wants both 
spiritual freedom and “many other things which are in- 
compatible” with it. “The claim to represent the nation, 
and the distrust of the nation’s judgment [as expressed 
by Parliament], will make an unfavorable impression on 
readers of this Report.” The proposal to do away 
with Parliamentary control is “a most unconstitutional 
and undemocratic recommendation.” The Commission 
“wishes to substitute the Crown for Parliament. It is dan- 
gerously near appealing to the Crown against Parliament. 
Let the Anglican Church take care. Freedom is possible 
in other ways. If the Church is determined to raise the 
issue between the veto of Parliament or the veto of the 
Crown, and the report of this commission does raise it, 
then it is sure to be strongly resented by the nation, and 
it is unfair to the Crown.” 


The Public Affairs Committee 


A Public Affairs Committee has been organized by a 
group of prominent citizens in an effort to “make available 
to the American people accurate information regarding 
public affairs and to place at the disposal of educational 
agencies some of the resources of existing research institu- 
tions.” A vast amount of reliable information exists. The 
problem is to effect “a satisfactory transfer of the results 
of research from the experts who have collected the facts 
to the citizens who are in a position to make effective use 
of the facts.” New methods must be developed for this 
task since “an increasing proportion of people must attain 
an understanding of the nature of our economic, financial 
and social organization, a comprehension of the problems 
which have arisen out of this organization, and an ability 
to make an intelligent choice among possible solutions,” 
if we are to avoid a dictatorship. 

The committee will not present any thesis of its own 
but will disseminate “the findings of existing research 
organizations, with their varying interpretations and rec- 
ommendations as to policy.” It plans “to stimulate the 
use of popular material in every part of the country and 
to arouse public discussion of economic and social ques- 
tions upon the basis of the facts.” It will issue “concise 
and interesting pamphlets” on industrial, governmental, 
economic, and social problems, in which “a high standard 
of accuracy” will be combined with “clarity of presenta- 
tion and . . . simplicity of style.” 

The individuals who have organized the committee 
serve in their personal capacity, not as representatives of 
their organizations. They are Raymond Leslie Buell 
(chairman), Foreign Policy Association ; Harold G. Moul- 
ton (treasurer), Brookings Institution; Lyman Bryson, 
Columbia University; Evans Clark, Twentieth Century 
Fund; Frederick V. Field, Institute of Pacific Relations ; 
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William T. Foster, Pollak Foundation; Luther Gulick, 
Institute of Public Administration ; Felix Morley, editor, 
Washington Post; George Soule, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; Francis Pickens Miller, executive secre- 
tary. The committee will be financed during its first year 
by The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. Headquar- 
ters are in the National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Better Times (New York). March 2, 1936. 


Fields, Harold, executive director, National League for Ameri- 
can Citizenship. “The Stranger within Our Gates.”—In 1928-29 
a study indicated that aliens were denied employment in three out 
of five cases and could not join labor unions in four out of five cases. 
More recent studies indicate that today the alien is ineligible for 
from eight to nine out of ten jobs. The drive is “going on in an 
accelerated manner against aliens in the civil service, in the pro- 
fessions, in industry, and in labor unions.” In general, aliens are 
eligible for relief but one division of the New York WPA has 
announced that it will not employ aliens. 


Current History. March, 1936. 


Harris, Lement. “The New Russian Peasant.”—Since 1929 the 
life of the Russian peasant has “changed completely.” He has 
learned to use modern farm machinery, new methods of agricul- 
ture, and farm management. The personal security of collective 
farmers has been protected by guaranteeing to the collective the 
title of the land used and to each individual a plot of land for his 
own personal use. Each of the working members of the collective 
farms will earn “about 750 to 1,000 rubles a year, apart from re- 
ceiving a number of social benefits. This is a dazzling sum to 
people who are just emerging from feudalism.” 

Pearl, Raymond, professor of biology, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. “War and Overpopulation.”—In theory, war will not change 
the world problem of population and area, but, practically, it will 
make it worse “because of the extravagantly wasteful destruction 
of real wealth that war always causes. . . . War cannot enlarge 
the land surface that must support mankind; it has never dimin- 
ished the total number of people who want to live on it except by 
a tiny fraction for quite a brief period. There is no way out of 
the dilemma by the pathway of war.” 


Current History. (New York.) January, 1936. 


Simonds, Frank H. “The Year’s Tangled Diplomacy.”—During 
1935 Great Britain became the leader of Europe. By December 
the situation “came down to a trial of strength between Tory Eng- 
land and Fascist Italy.” Central Europe became the “battlefield 
between Moscow and Berlin, and instinctively the smaller states 
were balancing the alternative between continued reliance upon the 
League of Nations. . . . and overtures in Moscow or Berlin, as 
their necessities dictated.” In Asia it was evident that the Anglo- 
Italian episode had given Japan an opportunity to “carve still 
another group of provinces from China and erect another pup- 
pet state like Manchukuo, The Japanese purpose to control 
— politically as well as economically was thus unmistak- 
able.” 


Current History (New York). February, 1936. 


Harris, Herbert. “Dr. Townsend’s Marching Soldiers.”’—Dr. 
Townsend first developed his plan for old-age pensions “a little 
more than two years ago.” By the end of September, 1934, he and 
his collaborator, Earl Clements, were receiving 2,000 letters a day. 
Club members pay 25 cents apiece for the year. There are said 
to be between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 club members, and from 
4,000 to 5,000 are being added weekly. In addition to the Wash- 
ington headquarters set up in January, 1935, there are four 
regional offices, one each for the Pacific Coast, the Middle 
West, the East, and the South, and state managers responsible 
to the regional director. There is no evidence that the found- 
ers of the movement are getting rich from the profits of or- 
ganization. Unless the plan secures “a fairly quick legislative 
success within a year or so,” or “encouraging concessions” 
from Congress it is unlikely that its supporters can be held 
together. 


Radical Religion (Box 4, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn.) 
Winter, 1936. 


Murry, J. Middleton. “The Agony of Christianity.”—A well- 
known English literary critic expresses his conviction that “the 
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Christian Church is now being called upon to face a more search- 
ing test of its loyalty to its Master than any before.” The “essence 
of the Gospel of Jesus” was repentance, in the sense that “there 
should be a revolutionary upheaval in men’s souls.” The “spiritual 
intuition of the man of religious genius” has become “the uncon- 
scious experience of the whole great world. And because the 
intuitions of the religious genius . . . have been . . . cynically 
turned to the profit of a Church which continued to exist because 
it disregarded them, existed in order to encourage others to disre- 
gard them, the world is left without religion to face a disaster 
which only religion can avert.” But “Christianity can become 
alive again only by . . . thrusting itself, by one desperate and 
heroic act, out of the system in which it is completely and inex- 
tricably involved.” (Radical Religion is a new magazine edited 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. This is the second issue.) 


New Republic (New York). March 4, 1936. 


Beard, Charles A. “Peace for America; the Devil Theory of 
History and War.”—“Widespread is the conviction that wicked 
men make war—political or economic men or both.” But they 
do not “operate in a vacuum.” In 1914 Americans “in general 
. . . were peaceful and wanted to go on making and selling goods 
at advantage.” The allied governments were the best customers. 
Few Americans realized that war “comes out of ideas, interests 
and activities cherished and followed in the preceding months and 
years of peace. The notion that peace might make war did not 
enter busy heads.” Indeed, war is “our very own work, for 
which we prepare, wittingly or not, in ways of peace. But we sit 
blindfolded at the preparation.” 


New Republic. January 29, 1936. 

Garrison, Lloyd K., formerly chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board. “The Constitution and the Future.”—There are 
now so many functions that “neither the federal government nor 
the states can effectively perform” that the question is “not how 
governmental functions shall be shared, but whether in substance 
we shall govern at all.” “The case for amending the Constitution 
. .. depends simply on the fact that our national problems appear 
to have outrun our constitutional capacity to deal with them.” 
The desirable course seems to be to “grant general power to 
Congress to promote the economic welfare of the United States,” 
and to delegate such power to the states. 


Fellowship (New York). February, 1936. 


Metcalf, Walter. “Tampa Repents.” After the flogging by 
vigilantes of three citizens of the city, Tampa “suddenly became 
sin conscious, and truly and heart-searchingly penitent.” At the 
request of the ministers of the city, the Mayor declared a “public 
hour of mourning” during the funeral of the man who had died 
from the beating, and later, “a service of public penitence” in the 
city auditorium. Since then a grand jury has “indicted ten men 
in the flogging case, including the chief of police!” While there 
is bitter opposition on the part of some groups, “practically the 
whole city has lost faith in its officials and is demanding a genu- 
ine clean up.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). March, 1936. 


Anderson, Nels. “Pressure Groups.”—Unions of the unemployed 
are irreconcilable with some groups because “they never stop 
asking.” Among these groups are taxpayers since “taxes collected 
for relief violate widely accepted notions about government”; 
“patriotic groups” who want to keep “undesirable types of relief 
clients from getting any of the money”; those who fear the com- 
petition of relief workers in their businesses; and “old line labor 
unions” who are anxious to maintain their wage standard. There 
are three national organizations of the unemployed: the Com- 
munist Unemployed Council, the Socialist Workers Alliance of 
America, and the Unemployed League supported by the American 
Workers Party. But these organizations have “little or no con- 
trol of their locals.” Even if the market should return to the 
1929 level there would still be the unemployables and millions of 
“marginal workers.” If these cannot be employed and the states 
cannot provide relief “the federal government will have to, and 
industry will have to pay the bill.” 

Grattan, C. Hartley. “The Fight for Academic Freedom.”— 
After studying the situation at three great universities—Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Wisconsin—the writer concludes that within the 
next decade there will be a campaign which will “make or break 


the principle of academic freedom, and the brunt of the battle 
will be borne by the social scientists.” He believes that “the 
attacks on liberal professors and institutions will increase in vol- 
ume and temperature over the coming decade” and that “academic 
freedom will only be preserved, not by the action of academicians 
alone, but by the determined efforts of the friends of freedom 
wherever they be found.” 


Survey Graphic. February, 1936. 


Holden, Arthur C. “Housing at the Crossroads.”—An 
authority on housing finds that “housing can not be handed 
over to a newly created panacea agency. ... To the federal 
government belongs the responsibility for improving and 
adjusting the flow of credit toward desired ends. The federal 
government should put a premium on collective effort and 
see to it that advantageous terms are granted to those 
individual property owners who join together to utilize sur- 
plus labor, first, in planning for a better community and, 
second, in putting the plans into execution. The states must 
lend their aid to the removal of legalistic restrictions. The 
people themselves must understand the problem and be alert 
to act. With such cooperation we cannot fail to progress, 
For what we are seeking is a directing force which will make 
it possible to utilize the surplus hands of the nation to keep 
up neighborhood standards and to rebuild our cities in a 
manner more fitting for modern living.” 


Weybright, Victor. “Our Civil Servants”’—‘Patronage can 
not be eradicated by reform in Washington alone. Upon the de- 
velopment of a career service adequate to operate the com- 
plex machinery of our entire system of government depends 
our escape from future repetitions of chaos. If we remove 
all patronage, yet continue to recruit public servants into 
pigeonholes instead of onto career ladders, we shall have 
pigeonhole-government instead of the organic and competent 
administration that modern life, with its tremendous prob- 
lems, demands. . . . If we can consolidate the gains in 
experience during these years of depression and learn from 
our errors as well as our achievements, we can eventually 
have a stronger tradition of capable and enterprising public 
service. The present wide interest in that ideal is intelli- 
gently nonpartisan, The existing personnel of the permanent 
service is, on the whole, not an unpromising foundation upon 
which to build it.” 


Survey Graphic. (New York). January, 1936. 


Ross, Mary. “Price Parade.’—A summary of three studies of 
prices recently issued by the federal Consumers’ Division. Many 
different factors enter into the price of any article. Among those 
affecting the price of automobiles are “past prices, the judgments 
of business men, the very nature of the automobile, the demand 
for it, the technique of production, the methods of distribution, the 
persistence of the old car problem.” In general “the automobile 
industry has satisfactorily performed the function of supplying cars 
cheaply to consumers.” The price of ice should be reduced, and, 
at the same time, wages should be increased. This would “con- 
tribute toward bettering the nation’s standard of living.” Whiskey 
is different from most products, in that social control is essential. 
If bootleggers could be vanquished “there could be ample oppor- 
tunity for working out means of control; as it is now, control 
applies only to a lation of the liquor trade.” The “real lack 

. . is in the national will and persistence to formulate and push 
forward a program for the control of the traffic in drink.” 


Social Frontier. (New York) February, 1936. 


Laski, Harold J. “A New Education Needs a New World.”— 
A distinguished English philosopher finds that “those who seek 
any serious adaptation of our educational system must work for 
the transformation of our economic system as the necessary con- 
dition of their success. .. . 

“The new education must be skeptical... ..” It “must prepare 
for a collectivist age. . . . [It] must look to an equal instead of 
an unequal society. The new education must teach us to regard 
property as the outcome of a social effort, and the justification of 
differences in reward as based on the proof that they are directly 
relevant to social good. ... To alter the educational system in a 
fundamental way, it is necessary for the proponents of alteration 
to capture the state; for that is the organ through which alone the 
social discipline of society can be adapted to new objectives.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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